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THEODORE PARKER'S PROTEST AGAINST THE CAPITALISTIC 
INDUSTRIALIZATION OF NEW ENGLAND 


Theodore Parker's relation to the economic development 


of New England cannot be isolated from all his other manifold 


relations to the world in which he lived. His views on social 
questions were deeply rooted in his religion, from which 
sprang a luxuriant growth of humanitarian thought and action. 


As for his relizion itself, it was like a mighty stream rising 


in the pure springs of his loving nature, fed by a tender con- 


science and a growing consciousness of God, stimulated by wide 
reading and keen observation under the pressure of tremendous 
mental energy. All the principal movements of thought of his 
time found a welcome in his redeptive ming. The stream of 

his relizious coneciousness, tumbling freely down from the 
mountain sources, broadened and deepened with the descent. 

But soon it encountered obstacles. The first wreat rock in 
the way was that of the old theology, a wrong sdea of God. 
Against thie rock the waters thundered, and the foam dashed 
high into the air. Later another rock appeared, that of the 
evils of the new capitalistic social order, with slavery pre- 
dominant. Avain the waters raged. It was against elavery 
that his moral power chiefly contendec, was moet passionately 
exerted in his later days. But these two rocks of iniquity 


--a perverted and outworn conception of God and the inhumanity 


of the socia] order--were intimately related in his mind. 


2 . ~ 

The relation was this: social injustice, to Parker's 
way of thinking, reeulted primarily from a lack of true piety 
in the human soul. The low state of morals in Boston, he said, 
proved a low state of piety;*if the heart of this°won was right 
towards God, then would its hand also be right towards man, ** 
His protest against the industrialization of New England, 
therefore, was in large measure an appeal for more of that re- 
ligious spirit which alone could meet the needs of the times. 
Before taking up in detail the capitalistic development of 
New England and the attitude of Parker towards the problems 
that arose, it will be necessary to underetand the fundament- 
als of his religion and what he meant by piety. | 

Parker had @ rare capacity for enjoying life in all its 
aspects, except for certain limitations in the realm of arti 
For him religion in ite wideet sense meant an inner spiritual 
relation with the whole universe, the world of matter, the 
world of man, and the world of God. It meant the performance 
of duties and the consequent enjoyment of rights in each of 
these relations, "the service of God with every limb of the 
body, with every faculty of the spirit, with every power we 
possees over matter or over man. #® But the heart of religion 


for him, the subjective, internal part of it from which all 


the rest proceeded, was piety, “our feeling of the world of 


y 
a 


Vol. 10, p. : piritual Conditions." we 
2 Vol. 6, p. 187: “The Delights of Piety.* 


(All references to Parker's Works are to the Centenary 
Edition published in Boston by the American Unitarian 


Association. ) * 
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God, and of all which belongs thereto." This feeling of de- 
light embraced three elements normally fused together: an 
idea of God as infinite and perfect in power, wisdom, justice, 
holiness, and love; a feeling of love and trust; and a reso- 
lution to serve God in accordance with the laws of his being. 
Of theee three elements, the love of God is the motivating 
force. Together they make up the "delighte of piety." 

The mystical eense of dependence on God was a part of 
Parker's religious sense, It wae nourished by all the happy 
relatione of his childhood and yath, prominent among which 
were the tender influence of his mother and his passionate)\love 
of nature. Upon these formative elements of the carly years 
we cannot here dwell. 

To one rightly conditioned in childhood who takes such 
keen joy in nature and in human relationships the thought of 
God as infinite and perfect comes easily. And so it was with 
Parker. Given-such a Creator, the world in which he was inm- 
manent must also be perfect, that is, adequate for its func- 
tions. This must be true, he reasoned, both for the world of 
‘matter and the world of man. This was the mannan basis 
of his optimism. The infinite God must create all from a per- 
fect motive, for a perfect purpose, of perfect sosesial. as 
perfect means. However great the existing evils of society 
might be, the final goal must be good. The forces of wicked- 
ness could not conquer in the end. At first blush, it might 
seem &s though men could sit back and let the almighty power 
of God take its inevitable course. Byt Parker's philosophy was 


not thus fatalistic, for he made ample allowance for the element 
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of human freedom. This freedom, included within the divine plan, 
permits man, within limits, to thwart the purposes of God, and 
so to create the problem of evil. But it also gives him the 
privilege of cooperating with those purposes, and so of entering 
into his divine heritage. Pain and suffering are neceseary task- 
masters in God's economy to prick men onward into the path of 
duty. Perfection for Parker was not a static thing, implying an 
already completed order of nature and of society. Rather it was 
‘~ & changing, growing, dynamic thing, moving towards a perfect 

end. As with any attempt at an integratec view of life, this 
conception gives rise to certain metaphysical difficulties which 
are discussed in Chadwick's "Theodore Parker." Here we can 
barely outline the basis of his relizious philosophy, which 
formed an integral part both of his character and of hie moral 
teaching. 

It followed from hig conception of the immanence of God 
that man was in essence divine, embodying the seec of. perfec. 
tion, and not a child of sin as the old Calvinistic theology 
would make him out to be. Every man would in the long run prove 
adequate to all his functions. It would be his glorious destiny | 
to develop completely every side of his nature, intellectual, 
affectional, and volitional, in this world or the next. Parker 
had, therefore, @ supreme confidence in human nature. His faith 


in people totiched many hearts and called forth fresh energy and 
hope in many breasts. It-was God's will that men should grow 


spiritually towards his likenees. All human organizations and 


institutions were tested by’ this standard: whether or not they 


\ 
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furthered the fullest development of the latent mental and 
spiritual powers of the individual. Mot the individuals of 
any one class, but of all classes in the nation. 

For many peopie, even ministers of religion, theology ie 
a cold and distant concern, far removed from the material con- 
tacts of every-day life. It was not so with Parker. His 
thought of God was the most intimate, passionate interest of 
hig soul, and the system of ideas that built itself up around 
that thought was applied directly in attacking the social ques- 
tions of the age. The warmth of his devotion flames up most 
beautifully-in his prayers and overflowed to his relations with 
people, His philosophical conviction of the great destiny of 
humankind was illuminated every day by hie compassion and loving 
counselto his parishioners. Here we touch the sources of his 
humanitarian zeal. Anything that violated the love of our 
Father and our Mother God, any oppression of the weak by the 
strong, was to him anathema. A theology that did’ not make social 
righteousness a principal concern wes not worthy of the name. 
In this close connection of religion with morality and the free- 
com of the incividual for self-development we see the principles 
which Channing Bo ardently expounded. The religious basis of 
Parker's reverence for human liberty and rights is nowhere more 
concisely expressed than in the following passage from Channing's 
“Introductory Remarks" to a collected edition of Channing's 
works: 

It is because I have learned the essential equal- 
ity of men before the common Father, that I cannot encure 


to see oneyman establishing his arbitrary will over 
another by fraud, or force, or wealth, or rank, or sup er- 
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stitious claims. It is because the human being has 
morel powere, because he carries a law in his own 
breast and was made to govern himself, that I cannot 
endure to see him taken out of his own hands and 
fashioned into a tool by another's avarice or pride. 
It is because I‘ see in him a great nature, the divine 
image, and vast capacities, that I demand for him 
means of self-—development, spheres for free action 
--that I call society not to fetter, but to aid his 
‘growth. 


Parker's transcendental isn was thus intuitional in origin 
and ethical in expression. In opposition to the sensational — 
school of philosophy he held that "man has faculties which 
transcend the senses; faculties which give tes hs me and intu- 
itione that transcend sensational experience." Further, he 
asintained that man possessed a specific religious faculty; 
"that this religious faculty is adequate to its purposes and 
wants, as much so as the others, as the eye acquainting us with 
light; and that this faculty is the source of religious emotions, 
of the sentiments of adoration, worship. * Through this we have 
consciousness of God as through the senses consciousness of mat- 
ter. In connection with reason it gives ue the primary ideas 
of religion, ideas which transcend experience." | 

It should be noted here, however, that Parker did not rely 
wholly upon intuition for his judgments upon truth. Thus his 
belief in progrese was not only &@ logical outcome of his faith 


in the providence of God, but it was a conclusion from his study 


of history and the facts of observation. While he was not con- 


; Parrington, V. L., the Romantic F A, Pp. 34, 
V 


ol. 6, p.23: “Transcenc 
5 Ibid., pe 31. 


7 
vinced that history and anthropology could prove conclusively 
the doctrine of human perfectibility, all the resulte of his 
exhaustive scholarship pointed in that direction. He was never 
satisfied to rest exclusively upon intuition to demonstrate 
truth; always his scientific turn of mind impelled him towards 
factual verification. 

Now this intuitional or "natural" religion, with ite 
ethical implications; led Parker almost inevitably into con- 
flict with certain classes of men. In particular, he became 
involved in controversy with those who maintained a revealed 
religion, on the one hand, and with all those, regardless of 
creed, whose conscience permitted them to profess a religion 
on Sunday which did not prevent them from viclating common laws 


of humanity every other day in the week. It is with the latter 


struggle that we are chiefly concerned in thie paper. Parker's 
protest against the capitalization of New England was largely 
a protest aceinst the abuse of power by the influential classes. 
It wiil help to understand his attitude, however, if we trace 
very briefly his conflict with those who held What he considered 
to be false theology, a conception of God and Christ, which,if 
carried to their logical conclusion (and Parker did not hesitate 
to do this), vitiated the springs of morality in the nation. 
Even before he had decided to enter the ministry, Parker 
was under no illusions about the rank and file of the Unitar- 
ian ministers of Boston. After Emerson had left the pulpit, 


Channing alone seemed great to him. That was because he had what 


was for the time a liberal education, including relatively few of 


& 
the current “absurd theological opinions." He read thoroughly 
the beet English authors, the Bible, Greek and Roman classics, 
and a few works on natural history, amply supplemented by 
hie wide and accurate observations of flowers, animals, and 
other aspects of nature in the vicinity of Lexington, the place 
of his birth. \In contrast to his fresh interest in life, the 
ordinary ievvies of worship seemed stale, the doctrines prea- 
ched unnatural and uncertain. “Besides, it did not appear that 
the New England clergy were leaders in the intellectual, moral, 
or religious progress of the people: if they _ to seem 60, 
44 was only the espearence which was kept up." By 1830 the 
first wave of Unitarianiem, led by Channing, had begun to “Bub- 
side. Much good work had becn done in destroying the old 
Calvinietic dogmas of an angry God, total depravity, and pre- 
destination, and subetituting therefor the idea of a God of 
love. But the great majority of Unitarians still held to the 
supernatural revelation of the Bible ae opposed to reason and 
in miracles ae God's means of manifesting his will. As Norton 
put it, the divine authority of Christ “was attested, in the 
only mode in which it could be, by miraculous dieplays of his 
pan a of Early in hie youth, Parker had rid himself of the 
doctrine of eternal damnation, the trinity, and the supernatural 
birth of Jesus. He had rejected some of the miracles, ae, 
tatively admitted others. He had rejected the verbal inspira- 
tion of the whole Bible and had doubte of the miraculous © 


inspiration of any part of it. 


6 Vol. 13, p. 293: “Letter to the Members of the Twenty-_ 
Eighth Congregational Society of Boston.* 
7 Chadwick, J. W., Theodore Parker, p. 91. 
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In the theological school at QGambridge, Parker worked out 
for himeelf the essentials of his religion: the instinctive 
intuition of the divine, of the just, and of the immortal,and 
to develop the contents of these intuitions by the deductive 
and the inductive methods. He fortified the data of conscious- 
ness by the most scrupulous study of biblical criticism, his- 
tory of religion, and comparative religions. In the rural 
environment of West Roxbury, where he was ordained ae minister 
“in 1837, he continued to mature his views in the quiet of his 
study; and it was not until 1841 that his notable sermon on 
"The Transient and Permanent in Christianity" aroused wide- 
spread opposition among the orthodox in religion. | 

It was the “worship of the Bible as a fetish" that led 
Parker to prepare this sermon. "If I wished to teach the 
nobleness of man," he wrote, *the Old Testament and New were 


oa 


there with dreadful condemnations of human nature; did I speak 


of God's love for all men, thé Bible was full of ghastly 
thihge--chosen people, hell, devil, damnation--to prove that 


He loved only a few, and them not overmuch; did I encourage 


free individuality of soul, such as the great Biblemen then- 
selves hac, asking all tc be Christians as Jesus was a Christ, 
there were tests of bondage, commanding a belief in this or 
that absurdity. . 

Even before the delivery of the South Boston sermon people 
‘were beginning to take umbrage at Parker's views. The-year 


before he had written a pamphlet in answer to Andrews Nortog; 


S Vol. 13, p. 319: "Letter", op cit. = 
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and rumors of his more radical pulpit utterances were ciroula- 


ting in the community. The principal question at issue was 
that of the value and validity of miracles as proof of the 
authority of Jesus, and the supernatural revelation of the 
Bible. Wot that this was the main purport of the sermon, for 
Parker laid chief stress on the positive values of Christian- 
ity, the absolute religion of Chriet, intuitively perceived. 
But the things that caused most offense were the more or lees 
incidental remarks; that there was no evidence for the mirac- 
aibus authority of the Bible; that Christianity would stand 
firm even if it could be proved that Jesus had never lived. 
The positive implication of the sermon was that the truthe of 
Christianity did not need the eupport of miracles, bout would 
remain eternally valid by their appeal to the human intuition 
and coneciousness of God. 

Many bitter thinge were said in criticism of this ser- 
mon, once the fears of the local clergy were aroused. *Ex- 
changes for which Parker had avedaek ees canceled and those 
solicited were refused,* writes Chadwick, "until he could 
count the remnant on his fingers without counting any finger 
ae Seneitive as he was, this hurt him deeply. When 
in 1842 his bdéok appeared, "A Discourse of Matters Pertaining 
to Religion,*® the controversy was continued even more vehem- 
ently. In the Boston Association of Congregational Ministers 
he was accused of not being a Christian because of his stand 
on miracles, though he had no philosorhical objections to 


miracles as uncommon °*vents. One minister thought it Parker's 


J Cnaawicr, Op. cit-, p- 
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duty to withdraw from the association, but Parker refused to 
do so on the ground that the right of free inquiry wae con- 
cerned. Another cause of offense wae an article Parker had 
written for the *“Dial® in 1842 concerning the trouble between 
Rev. John Pierpont and his congregation over the making and 
selling of rum. Pierpont had been outspoken in his condem- 
nation of such practices, with the result that he lod his 
pulpit. Parker accused the clerical members of the Hollis 
Stréet Council, which passed upon the matter, of subservi- 
ency to the liquor ORG Thie gave rise to acrimon- 
ious remarks in the ministers' meeting. It was prophetic, 
furthermore, of Parker's attitude in many a future controversy 
involving conflict of protessed Christianity with social un- 
rizhteousness. The upshot was that he was frozen out of the 
meetinge of the Boston Association and had practically no pro- 
fessional relations with the local clergy. In 1845 hie own 
beloved “Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society of Boston" was 
organized. He left West Roxbury for Boston in January, 1846. 

We now come to the main topic of thie diecussion+—the 
thought and influence of Theodore Parker as a humanitarian and 
social reformer with relation to the industrial development of 
New Englanc. For he cane to the Boston pulpit with cefinite 
and comprehensive plans for the improvement of the sate( me 


was prepared to attack vigorously the problem of poverty and 


consequent crime; and the curses of intemperance, ignorance, 


10 For a description of this meeting of the Boston Associa— 


tion, see Chadwick, op. cit., pp. 115-21. 
11 Vol. 13, p. 343; tLe etter, op. cit. 
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12 
and prostitution. He hoped to secure the help of influential 
men; “but, alas!*, he wrote to the Conxregaional Society, "I 
was then fourteen years younger than now, and did not quite 
understand all the ccnsequencee of my relation to these great 
social forces, or how much I had offended the religion of the 
State, the press, the market, and the Church...Besides, I soon 
found my very name wae enough to ruin any new good enterprise." 
Anc eo he oun teveut to abandon his plans for direct attack upon 
these evils and cnncentrate upon the propagation of sentiments 
anc iceas. "Hence I took pains," he rrote, “to ‘state the facts 
of poverty, drunkenness, ignorance, prostitution, crime; to 
show their cause, their effect, and their mode of cure, leav- 
ing it for others to do the practical work. So, if I wanted 
@ measure carried in the legislature of the town or State,or 
by some private venevolent society, I did my work by stealth. 
I sometimes saw my scheme prosper, and read my works in the 
public reports, while the whole enterprise had been ruined at 
once if my face or name had appeared in connection with it. 
I have often found it wise to withhold my name from petitione 
I have myself set a-going and found succeseful; I have got up 
conventions, or mass meetings, whose *managere' asked me not 


| 12 
to show my face thereat." 


This significant passage explains a number of things 
svout the life and work of Theodore Parker. It shows, first, 
the indirect methods he was forced to employ in making his ‘\ 


influence count, and the encouraging effectiveness of these 


 & 


12 Ibid., pp. 345-6. - sso 
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methode. He simply could not be suppressed. It explains 
in part the prodigious volume of hie published works: he 


f 


specialized in speaking and writing. And finally, it indi- 
cates What an impossible task it would be to measure accur- 
ately the results of his life work, for they ramified into 
every quarter of the country and even of the world, stimu- 
lating thought and action in a multitude of ways impossible to 
trace. 

To his surpise and pleasure, Parker found the lecture 
hall a splendid medium for his pwers. In spite of the solid 
content of his lectures, people came in crowds to hear him for 
two and three hours, a fact that did credit ab tees intelli- 
gence. It was by lecture and sermon, then, that the great 
conetructive ideae of his religion and social philosophy were 
spread throughout the nation. His books on theological sub- 
jects had a wider circulation abroad than they did in the 
United States, owing to the unpopularity of his religious 
convictions in those fields. ‘Before examining his published 
works for his views on social questions, however, it will be 
neceesary to understand the economic development out of which 
the probleme grew which gave such deep concern to his sensi- 
tive and sympathetic mind. | 

The story of the rise of cities and the growth of manu- 
factures in New England from 1815 to 1860 involves the economic 
history of the whole country. Theodore Parker was well aware 
of the dependence of New England industry and commerce upon 


cotton and the slavery system. In the early part of this per- 


lod, New Englend ships carried cotton from New York and other 


hi: 
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eastern porte to Furope. It wee the invention of the cotton 
gin, combined with an increasing foreign demand for our cot- 
ton, wool, and food supplies that made possibie the rapid 
growth of the country in numbes and in prosperity. To these 
factore should be added the remarkable system of internal com- 


merce by steamboat and canal and later by railroad, which 


bound the different parte of the country together economica ly. 


Roads were poor, but cotton, sugar, anc tobacco contained 
large value in emall bulk, and could etand the cost. By meane 
of road and navigable stream the southern cotton grower emia 
ship his product to seaport from distant plantations. With 
the money thus obtained, he bought livestock, pork, beef, 
butter, flour, and other food products from Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and from the new states of the northwest, whose grorth 
was thus greatly sti wulated. 

The prosperous South and West now began to be large buy- 
ers of eastern products and ‘oreign manufactures. Industry 
in New England received a great stimulus. Wer canals were . 
started to connect the seaboard cities with internal markets, 
etarting a lively competition for the internal trade. Cities 
and towns grew rapidly, thus providing a home market for the 
New England farmer. Later, however, the northern farmer lost 
this home market to the southern seaboard slave states and 
the states of the northwest. Early in the period, the states 
of northern New Enveland were also important sources of supply 
for lumber for the growing cities. But here again they came 


to be outclassed by the lumber-growing areas of the northwest. 
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Thue the growth of a home market in the South and West 
was a principal cause of the rise of the factory system in New 
England, as well as of manufectures in general and the growth 
of cities. The cotton planter and the wheat grower were con- 
tinually ¢emancing staple farm machinery and housetold arti- 
cles of a uniform kind amenable to standardized production. 
Furthermore, the southern plantation owner usually did his 
banking in the North, obtaining there or in London the long 
credits needed for the financing of cotton sales; and during 
his long vacations he spent his money freely in northern -ii- 
ies. WNew England miljs, factories, and domestic workshovs 
could not produce fast enough to esatiefy the apparently insa- 
tiable demande of the enlarging markets. . 

Even Maryland, Virginia, and South Caplina, deserted by 
the planters in their frantic quest for the richer cotton lands 
of the southwest, profited. by the sale of their surplus slaves 
which were getting to be a drug on the market by the cloge of 
the Napoleonic Wars. Hence there sprang up that active internal 
slave trade, participated in to some extent by New Englanders, 
 againet which Theocore Parker so paesionately thundered. 

During this period from 1815 to 1860 there was in siahitiia’ 
a great scarcity of labor relative to the demand: there was 
seasonal unemployment in certain trades and severe temporary 
malad juetment following the major commercial crises of 1819 
and 1938; but permanent unerployment as we know it today cid 
not exist. As Cakiender has estates out, "newly invented 


machinery rarely threw laborers out of employment here. It only 


enabled the employers to get on with such labor as they could 


ae 
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secure and to partially satisfy the growing demand.* 


There 
was a premium, then, on invention, success in which meant a 
saving of labor and a reaping of large profite. 

This brings us to the second factor in the industializ- 
ation of New England: inventions and changes in the arte. 
Yankee ingenuity applied itself with vigor.to the devising of 
new machines for every conceivable purpose. Anthracite coal 
came into use, interchangeable parts were made for farm mach- 
inery, and power loome for carpets, machines for cutting nails, 
and hundrede of other important tools mace their appearance. 
All these inventions made poesible the organization of labor 
under central control and its division into specialized tasks. 
The market could easily take care of the increased output. 

A third cause of the rise of manufactures in New England 
was the cutting off of foreign trade efter the close of the War 
of 1812. The North could not supply ite population with man- 
ufactures eith:r by direct or indirect trade. It was forced 
to produce them or go without. In consequence of the demand 
it became very profitable to produce them. Talent wae not 
wanting to meet the need, and capital wae available which tad 
been accumulated in the carrying trade curing the flush days 
of the embargoes. 

Finally, immizration favored the large-scale organization 
of incustry and the growth of the factory system. The Irish 
peasante came in great numbers to Boston,settling in the coast 


cities for lack of money to take them inland. They were nat-— 


13 Callender, G. 8... "Selections from the Foonom'c History of 
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the United States, p. “33. 
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urally welcomed by the new corporatione because of :the scar- 
city of labor and were put to work excavating ditches, dig- 
ging canals, or laying tracks (in the forties and fifties) for 
railroads. But when this sort of work was completed, they 
“were apt to settle down in some near-by manufacturing town 
and to enter the factories = terms which began to drive the 
natives from their ieee Irieh girls Gisplaced from the 
textile mille the neighboring farmers’ daughters who had 
before supplied the reepectable labor force. New problems of 
labor arose. The Irish formed groups in the cities and slums 
became censetbuben. Roman Catholic chmrohes aroused commun- 
ity suspicion. The Irish became prominent in Boston pclitics. 
Many of the probleme with which Parker concerned himself were 
iutensified if ncot crcatec by immigration. Nevertheiees, the 
immigrants were welcomed on the whole because their unskilled 
labor was essential to the economic development of the coun- 
try. They could quickly become voters, anc the naticnal 
government extended them the privilege of the preemption act. 

With the change from a predominance of commerce in New 
Enzland to one of manufactures, which began to take effect 
about 1825, there was a marked change in the attitude towards 
the tariff. From free eraders @ majority of New Fnclanders 
came to favor protection from 1826 to 1846. Daniel Webster 
turned with the tide of public sentiment. In 1846 the repeal 


of the English corn lawe made a low tariff poesible in the 


United States. Parker was, of course, a free trader in prin- 


15° Fieh, C. R., The Rise of the Common Man, p. 113. 


1g 
ciple throughout. 
Before 1860, the creaticn of apermanent waze-earning 

class with its typical labor probleme md only just begun. 

In commerce and shipping not much wage labor was required. 
But in manufactures progress depended upon an increased sup- 
ply of labor; this, and not protection fromfareign competi- 
tion, was what was needed. The textile industry of Massa- 
chusetts became organized in the twenties before immigration 
had greatly increased by utilizing the labor of women and 
children. They worked long hours, but public opinion favozed 
the "sun to sun" eystem at firet and the girls themselves did 
ae object. The rages and working conditions of the cotton 
operatives were good relative to those of sktiled workere in 
other trades, anc the wages were _— during the early 
part of the century. “The average wage paid to cotton oper- 
atives," Commons writes, “was as creat ae that paid to most 
skilled mechanice of thie period, which was about $9 a oan 
The newly tounded cotton mills were dependent upon the farmers 
round about, whose sons and daughters regarded mill employment 
merely as a stepping-etone to the purchase of a farm or the 
eetabliehment af a home. In other trades, however, which were 
etill using hand tools and were subjected to severer foreign 
competition, the merchant-capitalist dominated the market. 


Improvements in transportation enabled him to draw upon 


skilled workers in widely scattered localities, to whom the 


material was siverout, end whom he could play off against 


15 Commons, J: R., History of Labor in the United States, 


Voi. 15 pe 105, 
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each other to keep wages down. He even resorted to the use 
of convict labor. The workingmen, however, aided by pros- 
perity, the scarcity of labor, and the opportunities for 
moving weet, resisted the encroachments upon their standard 
‘a living, and we find in the twenties many unorganized strikes 
end stable organizations in such trades ae the hatters, tailors, 
carpentere, house painters, stonecuttere, and weavers. 

The fundamental cause of the scarcity of lavor, which 
has been assumed above but not stressed, was the abundance 
of almoet free land in the weet and the attraction of inde- 
pendent farm ownership on fertile soil with constantly rising 
land values. 

In order to operate the new industries,large-scale fin- 


ancing was required. The necessary capital was in existence, 


but scattered over the country in small amounts. This prob- 


lem was solved by the new corporations with limited liability 
which, by reducing the risk, attracted investment into a com- 
mon pool. The states incorporated banks, insurance companies, 
turnpike and manufacturing companies, and canal and railroad 
companies. There was little opposition at the time to corpor- 
ations as such. They were commonly regarded as applications 
of the democratic principle to business. Few precautions 

were taken &gainst the abuse of power, and every concession 
was granted. The growth of corporations increased the aa 
quality in the cdistribution@f wealth and in the control of the 
few over the destinies of the many. 


Moet siznificant of all for the purposes of this study 


/ 
was the rise and fall of the labor movement preceding Parker's 
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entrance into the ministry. His task as a reformer was 
largely to carry out the reforms for which the workingmen 


of the preceding generation etruggled. Many of these measures 


have long since been won. Others are far from having been } 


attained. 


—~@ 


In the thirtiee a new organization of. labor made its 


q | 
appearance, the trades’ union or union of different trades. 


The Boston Tradee' Union began its brief career in 1834 and 


was marked by the opposition of the mawgters and journeymen to i 


the merchant-capitalisets. The labor movement of the thir- 
ties wae, as Commons puts it, that of an “awakened citizen- 
ship" seeking through legislative measures to establish the 
rights of pereons as over againet the rights of property. 
Before the wages controversies of 1835 and 1836 eet in, the 
workingmen felt that their newly acquired franchiee had not 
brought them the real equality they desired as citizens of 


a democracy. The evils against which they struggled through 


- al 
ee an ate ne 


their new organizations are thus eumsarizec by Helen L. Sum 


De i Oe ers 
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ner in Commons’ History of Labor in the United States: 
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Some of theese were lIawe or judicial practices which 
bore unequally upon the rich and the poor. Such were 4 
imprieonment for dent, from which, in the nature of } 
things, the poor were the zreatest sufferere; the treat- a 
ment of combinations to raise wages as illegal conepir- 
acies; the compulsory militia eystem which penalized the 
rich for non-attendance with a fine, and the poor with 
imprisonment, and the banking eystem, which offered the 
workingman none cf the advantages of credit but instead, 
frequently caused him to be paid his wages in bank notes 
of which he could not possibly tell the real value. In 
general, the workingmen of this pericd were ardent champ- 
icns of ail reforms, from temperance and the abolition 
of prison labor, lotteries, and capital punishment, to 
the reform of taxation and a simpler and less expensive 
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system of legal procedure, and many of these measures 
' found their firet friends in this labor movement. 
Other causes of complaint went back to the failure 

of the State to step in on behalf of the poor citizen 

in order to secure his right to "life, liberty, and the 

pursuit of happiness" on a par with his rich fellow- 

citizena. To this category belonged the failure to 
shorten by legislative action the excessively long 
working day, or to regulate the labor of children in 
fadories, the failure to protect the wages by a mech- 
anics' lien law and, wost important of all, the defec- 
tive system of education which condemned the opilcren 

of the pocr to schools maintained by charity. 

Even though free, tax-surported schools had long been 
established in most of New Fneland, "echoole were eonerally 
much less efficient than private schools, and Rhode Island 

17 
had no public school system whatever.* 

The principal channel through which the workingmen (and 
small employere) of New England sought to achieve these ends 
was through the New England Association of Farmers, Mechanics, 
and other Workingmen, which grew out of the ten-hour movement 
and carried on important propaganda work from 1831 to 1834. 
For various reagons it did not succeed tn taking in the fac- 
tory workers, a majority of whom were women without the fran— 
chise, but it made vigorous protest against the long hours in 
factories and azainst child labor. The other chief grievance 
was one frequently stressed by Theodore Parker, namely the 
‘“"low estimation in which useful ia bour is held by many whose 
station in eociety enable them to give the tone to public 
opinion." The chief importance of this organization was in 


shaping public opinion for later reform measures. 
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There were a few spasmodic strikes in New England during 
this period preceding 1837, but they were not productive of 
direct results. In 1824 there vas a strike of women workers 
in the Pawtucket mills, and in 1834 there were labor disturbd- 
ances in Lowell. In 1833 the women shoe binders of Lynn organ- 


ized and went on strike when the employers attempted to lower 


the wages they earned -in their homes. The etfrike was not suoc- 


4 
cessful. 


The crisis of 1837 completely wiped out the labor move- 
ment. In the period of “hard times® that followed there wae 
little organized activity. This accounts for the scarcity of 
references to concerted labor activities in Parker's s-°rmons. 
Besices the Brook Farm and Fourier experiments, exception must 
be made of the "Protective Union" movement of distributive co- 
operation, which won a success in New England that it did not 
gain elsewhere. Goods were sold to menbere at the lowest cur- 
rent prices and profite were returned to them in the form of 
dividends. Thus the poor were relieved from the necessity, 
of which Parker so often complained, of paying high pricee for 
emall quantities purchased. The success of consumers’ cooper- 
ation in New England may. be ascribed in part to the humanitar- 
ianisem so ardently preached there, intensified by the failure 
of the general movement for hizher wages tn 1843 and 1644 and 
by the employment of women under conditions that roused the 
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exotions of the upper classes. 
4 


With the gold discoveries and the return of prosperity in 


ig Ibid., p. 573. 2 : 


‘e 


18632, there began a definite trade union movement which strove 


to force wages up with the cost of living. They seemed to 
have played littie part in New England, however, The*Voice 
of Industry* in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, protested against 
immigration and the importation of wate.” The se 
unions disappeared with the crisis of 1857 and the ensuing 
depression. 

More prominent in the background of Parker's thought were 
the various communistic experiments of the time: the Oneida 
Community, representing the perfectionism of John Humphrey 
Noyes; Brook Marm in West Roxbury under the leadership of 
George Ripley, William H. Channing, and others, all intimate 
frience of Parker; and the Fourier Phalanxes of the associ- 
ationists. Brook Farm, under the influence of Albert Brisbane, 
finally adopted the Phalanx idea. Fourier believed that the 
elevation of the masses was to be attained "through union, 
harmoney, and the reconciling of all eee ar He and 
Brisbane held that the waste of free competition was the ba- 
sic evil and that the remedy lay in better methods of produe- 
tion. Horace Greeley was an influential convert of Brisbane's. 
William KH. Channing, through his "church of Humanity," prea- 
ched the religion of association anc the unity of all sects. 
The ideals of Robert Oren retained considerable vigor and 


helped along the aseociation movement. The phalanxee soon 


gave way, however, to more specific reforms, of which the pro- 


19 Commons and others, Documentary History of American Indus- 


trial Society, Vol. VII, p. Ze. 
20 Quoted in Commons, History of Labor, op. cit., p. ugg, 
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tective union was the most important in New England. The- 
odore Parker refers occasionally to both ormnizgations, 


usually in approbation of their epirit, sometimes in crit- 


{eciem of their methods. 


We come now to a eummary of Theodore Parker's views of 
the problems arising out of the industrialization of New 
England. His wide reading, accurate observation, and acquain- 
tance with many of the leaders of his time in business, poli- 
tics, and reform well qualified him to exprees his opinicne 
on these problems. Hardly a sermon or a lecture passed without 
some reference to them, often backed up by an imposing array of 
statistics, of which he was very fond. Hie dicta on eccnomic 
matters were given, however, with some hesitancy. He fre- 
quently reminded his audience that he wae no expert on such 
things and that he might be mistaken. In some of his addres- 
ees we can see the wisdom of this modesty; and yet, on the 
whole, it is surprising he was eo often right. He had no 
single remedy to offer as a cure for the ills of gociety, 
other than the general progrese of humanity in morality and 
religion. "Themis no panacea to educate the race in a mo- 
ment, and with no trouble. It is a@ slow work, the old way 
of each man toiling for himself, with labor and eelf-denial, 
and many prayers; the Chrictian way of the strmeg helping 


the weak, thinking for them, anc aiding them to think for 
21 


themselves. * 


21 Vol. 10, pp. 1.0-101: "fhe Education of the Laboring — 


Clas<ces.* 
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Parker had a method of his own in approaching social 


evils. Firet he sought to establish the moral principle at 
the foundation. Then he investigated the history of the 
evil, the effecte of violating the principle. Finally, he 
applied the moral principle to the current Hi pig In this 
way his appeal gained an overwhelming impreesion of power. 
The moral standardcs by which Parker judged the conduct 


of nations and pereons and the value of institutions have 


been outlined in the introduction. The Christian value of 
love to God and een were the ultimate criteria. He protested 
againet anything that violated the higher welfare of mankind. 
Thus he wrote in "The Position and Duty of a Minister*:; 

"Both the politicians and the merchants are wont to use men 
as mere tools, for the purposes of politics and trade, heed- 
lees of what comes, by euch conduct, &o their human instru- 
ments. The minister is to see to it, that man is never sub- 
ordinated to money, morality never put beneath expediency, 
nor eternity sacrificed to today...The spirit of moder: conm- 
merce is sometimes as hostile to the higeher welfam of the 
people as the spirit of ancient war; both Old and New Fngland 
have abundantly proved this in the present RC This 
was Parker's general protest against the capitalization of 
New England. He expressed it in many waye and on many occa- 
sions. 


"The spirit of modern commerce.*® That is what he ob- 


jected to above all. It wae characteristic of him that he 


_ 


22 Vol. 13, p- 302: "Letter®, op. cit. 


23 Vol. 13, p. 95: “The Position and Duty of a Minister.*® 
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traced the sine of~-induetry and trade more to the spirit of 
misguided man, to the immoral ideas or "principles" he fol- 
lowed, than to economic circumstances. He recognized those 
circumstances and the temptations of increasing wealth and 
national prosperity on the one hand, and poverty on the Me 
But he stressed, naturdly enough, the more controllable ele- 
ments. He felt that if love of man could be substituted for 
love of money, if the able men of every community really put 
their minds on it, poverty and the other evils of the social 


order could quickly be abolished, or at least greatly miti- 


gated. 


The power cof iceas and dcesires is prominent in Parker's 


thought: They largely determined history and moulded society. 


Each nation, like each person, he maintained, has a dominant 


desire, usualy not a conscious one, which reveals itself con- 
spicuously in the controlling classes who stamp their wishes 
upon the institutions and the laws. In the past the dominant 
desire was for individual liberty, but today, Parker said, it 
was the desire for ret. Under the impulsion of this 
votive, merchants became implicated in the slave trade, leased 
houses for rum-shops and brothels, reduceé the wages of labor, 
bribed politicians, and corrupted the wiih: Politicians 


etole the public funds in subtle ways. The controlling clase 


oh Ibid., p. 107. See also vol. 9, p. 2200, on "The Moral Dan- 
gere of Prosperity," and p. 263 on "Poverty.* 

25 Vol. 9, "The Chief Sins of the People.* 

26 See Appendix. 
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is more intelligent and energetic than the masses, but 
less pious, just, anc zood. Therefore they are able to deter- 
mine public opinion, interpret and override the law, and in 
general use the state as a means of making money, as illus- 
trated in inequalities of taxation and the perpetuation of 
slavery. The elave power of the South and the money power 
of the North together put through the iniquitous Fugitive 
Slave Law, seeking to enforce it; while the usury laws which 
prohibit unjust accumulations of wealth are not wired 
The nation sets an example of fraud to the poor by teaching 
violence anc theft through ite army and navy, and encourages 
crime by unjust lied: The influential classes are 


largely reeponsible for the perpetuationof poverty by looking 


down on common labor and refusing to lend a hand in attacking 


the causes of poverty. Through their gale of rum, drunken- 


negs and crime are stimulated. Through their compromising 
with slavery, the laws of Goc are violated and the politice 
29 


of the nation corrupted. Elsewhere Parker makes it clear 


that it is not the desire for wealth initeelf that he con- 


demns, but rather a disproportionate emphasis on that desire. 
He believed in the accumulation of property as a natural : 


right, provided it was earned and did not violate the natural 


rights of others. He took pleasure in the ability shown in 


37 VWol. 9: “The Chief Sins of the People.* — .y. 
26 Vol. 10: "The Perishing Claeses." Parker was bitterly 
opposed to the Mexican War.. ) 

29. Vol. 9: “The Chief Sins of the People," pp. 16f. 
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harnescing the forcee of nature. He approved "the love of 
gain, the enterprising spirit of our practical men in all 
departments, their incustry, thrift, and LT He even 
gave a qualified approval to the motive of social dietinction 
resulting from the making of money. He did not object to large 
fortunes ae such, but he did condemn inequalities which arase 
from inherited or unearned incomes. | 

In his eermon on "Poverty" in 1849, after discussing in 
detail the specific national and imtividual causes and offering 
several practical suggestions for improvement, he says char- 
acteriestically: "After all the special efforts to remove 
poverty, the xreat work is to be done by the general advance 
of mankind. We shalloutzrow this, as cannibalism, butchery 
of captives, war for plunder, and other kindred miseries have 
been outgrown. God has general remedies in abundance, but 
few specific. Something will be done by ciffusing throughout 
the community principles and habite of economy, industry, tem 
perance; by diffueing ideas of justice, sentiments of brotherly 
love, sentiments and ideas ¢f relizion. I hope everything 
from that--the noiseless and steady progress of Christianity; es 
the snow melts not by suniigxht, or that alone, but as the 
whole air becomes seente 

Again and again Parker traces particular vices to wrong 
principles of thought and conduct, and finds the chief remedy 


to be the slow one of moral and religious education. For 


example, in the sermon on “The Consequences of an Immoral 


30 Vol. 9, p. 1060: “The Public Education of the People." 
31 Vol. 9, p. 286: "Poverty.* 
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Principle and False Idea of Life,*® he describes certain very 
definite vicés of the influential classes: offenses against 
individual property, against individual lives for the sake of 
getting their property, and offenses against the property and 
lives of other nations. He attributee these vices to three 
theoretical principles: that there is no law of God above 

any statute, however wicked, which politicians make; that 
religion hae nothing to do with politics; and that “the great 
object of government is the protection of property at home, 
and respect and renown abroad." Now there is much wisdom in 
the biting observation that “when American would thue exploit- 
er man and God, dc you wonder that railroad and steamboat 
companies ~»ploiter the public, and ewindling goes on ail 
round the land!"® It is a question, however, whether the ex- 
ploitation is not the cause rather than the result of the 


principles. Are not the latter rationalizations of selfish 


impulees? Parker did not clearly distin-uiesh between the 
influence of ideas and that of deeirss and emoticons in moti- 


vating conduct. 


However, when it came to an educational program, he saw 
clearly the need for edua@tion of the religious feelings: 


"Our whole scheme of educmtionis radically wronge* he wrote, 


\ 
"in that we omit to cultivate the conscience, the affection 


and the soul. We take great painde to edumte the understanc- 
ing, the economic faculty of man, not equally to use that 
power with jistice, love, and piety. S80 we have a rich New 


England, an intellectual New Fngland, not a moral, affectional, 
| =. 
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and religious New England to correspond.* 

However strong hie condemnations of slavery, intemper- 
ance, and other social evils, Parker's study of history 
fortified by his natrual optimiem, gave him great hopes for 
the future. The pursuit of money was corrupting, yes; but 
the aristocracy of birth which preceded was worse than the 
aristocracy of wealth because its barriers could not be 
broken. The business of the cay, with 411 ite immorality, wae 
a great improvement on war. Poverty was a etep ahead of slav- 
ery, anc even slavery was an advance over the butchery of 
captives. Crimes against proverty were not as bad as crimes 
against pereons. So he found everywhere evicence of the pro- 
gress of society. "The history of the world,--why, it is the 
etory of the perpetual triumph of truth over error, of just- 
ice over wrong, of love against hate, of faith in God wic- 
toricus over everything which resists His mene 

By temperament and philosophy he believed in vigor, free- 
dom, and initiative of the northern porwiationo? hie country, 
and in the iceals of the government cf the nation--"a wovern- 
ment of all the people, by all the people, for all the people; 
@ government to serve the inalienable rights of man; govern- 
ment epee ys to,the law of God, and Hie constitution of the 
bi Here we gee the influence of Parker on Abraham 


Lincoln. Philosophically Parker had confidence in America 


32 Vol. 9, p. 350: “Crime and Ite Punishment. * 
33 Vol. 13, p. 105: "The Position and Duty of a Minister.* 
34 Ibid., p. 104. 
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because he has “confidence in man and confidence in God; for 
He knew what He did when He made the world, and made human 
nature sufficient for human history and its own weieaieik’” 
One mizht call this a long-run confidence. Parker net unnat- 
urally allowed his optimism, intensified by the economic cir- 
cumetances and psychology of the time, to carry over into the 
short run, and sometimes made predictions which it may take 
centuries rather than decades to see fulfilled. But this ie 
a weakness of all ereat preecherse, or many of them, including 
Jesus. The reality of God's truth and goodness and beauty 
appears to them so vividly from behind the veil that they 
feel it must burst in upon the world at any moment; and this 
conviction itself hastens the glorious day. 

The modern issues of labor and capital were only begin- 
ning to make themseives felt in Parker's time. Consequently 
he dealt more with the larger general problems of education, 
poverty, and crime. He did not stop with the broad, undefly- 
ing causes alreacy mentioned, but tock up detailed factore 
such as the high prices paid by the poor, high taxes, poor 
housing, and high rents. He had some keen remarks to make 
about low wages and iong hours of labor leaving no leisure 
for self-development. He regarded the inequality of bargain- 
ing "—" between employer and employed as "perhaps" unavoid- 
able. He did net give much thought to union organization 


and had no confidence in legal remedies for such inequality. 


7 2a... B10." 
36 Voi. 10: “The Mercantile Classes." 
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He protested against the selfishness of employers who intro- 
duced labor-saving machinery and then made their employees 
work as long hours as before,in order to exchance their sur- 
plus products for ins. He bitterly condemned both the 
sale and the consumption of rum, not hesitating to mention 
names, as in hie tirades against the slave trade and the cap- 
ture of fugitives. Statistics and tllustrations abounded. 
He stwove to treat every subject exhaustively and not to omit. 
any important phases. 

He stressed the economic causes of crime and abhorred 
capital punishment and the method of punishment in general. 
His views on prison reform are extremely modern. Poverty, 
intemperance, and the bad example of the rich ite held to be 
@mong the basic causes of crime, and education of all clas- 
ses was the fundamental remedy. General culture, indeed, 
wae an end in itself neglected because cf the material aims 
of society. Warmers anc mechanics should have as good a 
general education as anyone elee. He comblained that higher 
education was neglected because of an “excessive demand for 
practical men.* “a 

Parker was a potent critic of the churchee and the way 


they catered to the rich. His appeals for a universal church 


ministering to the poor as well should be read by every min- 


a a 


37 Wol. 10: "The Laboring Classes.* 

38 On education, see Vol. 9: "The Public Faucation of the 
People” and Vol 10: "The Eaucation of the Laboring Clas-— 
ses." } 
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ister today. 


He was not behindhand in suggesting specific- reforms 
for the improvement of the condition of the poor; schoole 
and employment; State care for the chilcren of imprisoned 
parents; comfortable houses at low rents; the sale of goods 
at cost; better wages where possible; a home for released 
prisoners; prevention of beggary and intemperance; promo- 
tionof religion among the poor; and the helping of their 
children. In moet of these respects, marked progress has been 
made since Parker's cay. But always in speaking of specific 
reforms, he came pack ‘to the fundamental need for a change 
in the spirit of society. The chief responsibilfty for such 
a change he placed squarely upon the shoulders of the mer- 
chants anc the other controliing clasees. In his eermon on 
the “Mercantile Classes," he exhorted: “The age demands of 
you a development of religion proporticnate with the vigor 
of your mind and arme..-It is for you, who own the machinery 
of society, to see saat no class appropriates to itself what 
God meant Yor ail.*® : Parker accepted as inevitable the in- 
fluence business had over the concerns the church, the estate, 
and the press. But he appealed to business leacers to make 
that tnfluence one redound ing to the good of all. In govern- 


mental attempts to procure the same resuits he placed iittle 


ho oe. 


35 See Vol. 9, pp. 283-4; "Pov rty* and Vol. 10, pp. 116, 
117, 130: “The Perishing Classes." 
4O Vol. 10, pp. 34-9: "The Mercantile Classes." 
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Into a critical analysis of Parker's economic views ve 
cannot. go. . Often they were naif, as in his early adr-ss on 
"The Laboring Claeses® in 1841. Sometimes they were over- 
optimistic, as recent history has sadly shown. But always 
they were based on deep thought and wide reading and observa- 
tion, and were therefore worth careful consideration. They 
must have veen very influential in his time and they will con- 
tinue to influence those who read them. The details may be 
out of date, but his analysis of fundamental causes and ef- 
fects, and the large measure of his prophetic insight will 


remain an inspiration through the centuries. 
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APPENDIX ON PARKER, PIFRPONT, AND TRE 
HOLLIS STREET COUNCIL 

When Parker's feelinge were aroused by a moral issue, 
his 334 tabi ee of people who were implicated in the issue was 
not alwys fair. As an illustration of this, I may cite hie 
biting criticiem of the Hollis Street Council relative to its 
findings in the case of John Pierpont, minister of the Hollis 
Street Church. Pierpont was a man of "indignant eloquence" 
as Parker himself put it, who did not hesitate to denounce 
gin wherever he found it, even though it might exiet h his 
own church. Prominent among the sins he denounced were traf- 
ficking in slaves and in rum. His preaching on these and 
other controversial matters. of the day gave offense to cer- 
tain members of his congregation, especially to those whose 
economic interests were at etake, those who sold rum or 
slaves. The Hollis Street Council of ministers was a body 
convoked to pass judgment on thesee complaints and decide 
whether they were serious enough to warrant the desire of some 
of his congregation for Fierpont's r-signation. On this 
Council were some men of the caliber of ©. S. Gannett, one 
of the saintliest characters of Unitarianism. 

The charges brouxzht against Pierpont were as follows, 
as eummarized by Parker in his article in the “Dial® for 
October, 1842: He was accused of (1) neglecting his pro- 
feesional duties for matters of secular concern, (2) preach- 


ing in an unkind manner on exciting topice, such as ardent 


ii. 


iii. 
epirite, imprisonment for debt, and elavery, (3) not treat- 
ing his opponents well, (4) a want of reverence for the 
Scriptures, (5) making indelicate statements in the pulpit, 
(6) not being honest, (7) not being true, (8) »romoting quar- 
rele, (9) lacking a proper ministerial decorum. 

In his article in the “Dial," Parker writers that these 
are not the real issues, and he accuses those who brought the 
complaints of trying to conceal the real quarrel, which was 
over temperance. Now there may be a certain amount of truth 
inthis accusation, but the charges given hove coon to snelate 
the temperance issue; in fact, the second complaint is fairly 
specific. Some of the charges may have been trumped up for 
the occasion. But Parker is characteristically sweeping in 
his condemnation. He himself criticized Pierpont for the 
roughness of his speech and his inconsiderate treatment of 
op: onents. ; 

The Comnoil divided the complaints into three groups: 
those relating to the moral character of Pierpont, those con- 
cerned with his ministerial character, and those that had to 
do with Hs difficulties with Hs parish. On the first two 
counts Pierpont was for the most part upheld. The Council 
found the charges against his moral character tc be insufficient; 
“vet on other charges," it concluded, “such an amount of proof 


has been brought forward, as requires thie council to express 


their disapprobation of Mr. Pierpont's conduct on some occasions 


and in some respects, but not suffickmmt, in their opinion, to 


furnish ground for advising a dissolution of the connection be- 


iv. 
tween him and his parish." (Quoted by Parker in the "Dial", 
p-, 215.) 

How Parker had only scorn for this “Result." He suggested 
that prejudice and epleen choked the course of justice; that 
the fear of a public opinion favorable to the accused alone 
prevented a more severe incictment. He implied that the coun- 
cil meubers were afraid of alienating wealthy rum sellers in 
their congregations. In one pert of the article, he says he is 
not impeaching the gooc motives cf the ministers, but elsewhere 
he speaks of the way opinione are influenced by money to the 
pocket--an influence from which men like Gannett were surely 
as free as Parker himself. He saye again: “the World and the 
Church have scraped together but a emalrl amount of filth; enough 
to soil their own hands, not to bespatter the reputation of 
him at whom it has been thrown." (p. 219). That comes close 
to‘an accusation of inferior motives, and it ~se emal! wonder 
thet the ire of the ministers wae stirred. Further, he wrote: 
"Ae a piece of diplomacy,--designed to serve many encs,--it 
strikes us as worthy of a college of Jesuits." (p. 220). 

This also wee not raat to the Council. And finally, he told 
the story of Sadok and the Sanhedrin, how the Sanhedrin met 
to consider the ease of the troublesome prophet, and how the 
decision was mace through the arguments of Rabbi Kozeb, who 
said, "let us speak him fairly with our tongues, but with our 
actions let us cut him to the soul. Let us insinuate evil in 


good words; thus shall we overthrow him and get favor with the 


people, and become men of renown." (p. 221). By the reference 


me 


v. 

to cutting him to the soul with actione,Parker doubtless had 
in mind the refusal of several membere of the Council to ex- 
change pulpits with Pierpont. Gannett, however, was not one 
of these. In any event, the story as a whole implies con- 
scious duplicity and baseness of motive which could not with 
justice be imputed to the Cuincil. It reveals a tencency in 
Parker to attribute unworthy motives to all who opposed his 


favorite principles and reforme. 


